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: STABLE PRICES OR 


ORTHODOX opinion about the money and trade cycle 
has undergone a remarkable change in the last five 
years, as these three books* amply illustrate. Five years ago 
stability of the general price level was the agreed ideal, and 
control of the volume of credit and currency was the 
accepted method of achieving it. Two main attacks on this 
ition have been made in the intervening years. It has 
argued first that the ‘‘ general price level ’’ and ‘‘ the 
value of money’ are meaningless expressions; and, 
secondly, that the trade cycle is fundamentally a matter not 
of price levels at all, but of changes in saving and invest- 
ment and their relation to one another. 

The theoretical attack on the ‘‘ general price level,’ 
though elaborated y various wings of the Austrian school, 
propagated by Mr Keynes in his Treatise, and at one time 
accepted by Mr Cole, seems, nevertheless, to have failed. 
We may still conceive, if we like, of the p i wer 
of money as represented by all the commodities which could 
be bought at existing prices by a given unit of that mone 
at a definite time. is conception, though hypothetical, 
is not necessarily contradictory; and we may consequently 
acquit ourselves of the logical corms A of talking in prac- 
tice about something, while theoretically denying its exis- 
tence—an absurdity of which some economists are still 


t recent discussion does scem to have established 

‘is that the general price level in this sense is neither 
measured by any of our existing index numbers nor relevant 
to the trade yee problem. This conclusion is accepted by 
Mr Roll, Mr Abrams and Mr Cole, all of whom discuss the 
e of the “‘ general price level.’’ Mr Roll points out 
there is no possible solution if we wish to measure ‘‘ the 
value of money. ’’ in terms of any group of persons’ demand 


and not merely in physical volumes of commodities. But 
‘the also quotes Dr. Haberler’s conclusions that it is legiti- 


mate for statistical reasons to speak of a movement in 
{ ing power, as well as Mr Keynes’s view that 
‘the price level of fini consumption goods is the one that 
‘is relevant to the trade cycle. Mr Abrams, who is also in- 
clined to be scornful about the general price level, admits 
“that stabilisation of particular price levels is not fundamen- 
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NEUTRAL MONEY? 


generally agreed that if the trade cycle is to be evened 
out, it will have to be done by the adjustment of saving 
and investment to one another rather than by direct 
management of ‘‘ the ’’ (or any) price level. This change 
of view is the result of the insistence on the possibility and 
dangers of divergencies between saving and investment 
which is common to both Mr Keynes and Professor 
Hayek. At the moment it is the latter who seems to be 
in the public eye. Of these three books, Mr Abrams’s is 
a straight, not to say dogmatic, and cocksure promulgation 
of the Hayek viewpoint; Mr Roll’s is a sympathetic, 
if critical exposition; while the principal new chapter in 
Mr Cole’s book (which otherwise consists mostly of re- 
prints) is a detailed and interesting criticism. - 

Mr Abrams’s book, if dogmatic, is at least intelligible; 
and those who have risen sadder but no wiser from a 
of Professor Hayek’s own ‘‘ Prices and Production ’’ will 
be grateful for it. The main argument is this: The 
natural state of affairs in a ‘‘ progressive’’ economy, 
where money is ‘‘ neutral,’’ would be a price level falling 
in proportion to the increase in general. productivity. 
Suppose, however, that the banking system, in the attempt 
to stabilise prices, issues a volume of loans greater than 
the volume of savings available, the market rate of interest 
will fall below the equilibrium rate, and ‘“‘ over-invest- 
ment,’’ that is investment out of forced and not voluntary 
saving, will take place. This may go on while the general 
price level is ‘stable. When the process has begun, there 
are only two possible ways of escape. Either it must be 
continued and develop into high inflation; or, if it is 
stopped, the destruction of the capital based on forced 
saving must take place. 

Now the first half of this argument would probably not 
be denied to-day by any but a few economists. It is taken 
for granted by Mr Cole, Mr Abrams and Mr Roll. If we 
try to stop the natural fall in prices which is due to increased 
productivity by credit inflation, then forced saving and 
over-investment (in the above sense) will result. This is not 
in the least inconsistent with Mr Keynes's position; for 
equilibrium between saving and investment, in his view, 
implies falling prices, if productivity is i ing. But 
this does not prove the second thesis that ‘‘ over-invest- 
ment ’’ must involve a destruction of capital; and that the 
boom must be followed by a depression. The point is of 
enormous practical importance. For no other rational 
argument, besides the Austrian one, has yet been put 
forward to show = general capital destruction is neces- 
sary after a boom. If it is not , practical monetary 
policy at the top of a boom should aim at an immediate 
return to equilibrium involving full t of all the 
existing factors of production. If it is necessary, there 
must be unemployment and depression. 
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Why should a volume of voluntary saving, which is 
insufficient to create a certain volume of new capital, be 
also insufficient to maintain that capital in existence when 
once it has been created? Mr Abrams, who swallows Pro- 
fessor Hayek’s case whole, argues that it must be in- 
sufficient. Mr Roll, who is very sympathetic to the 
Austrian view, flatly denies this. Mr Abrams, despite the 
use of much irritating jargon about ‘‘ roundaboutness ”’ 
of production, ‘‘ intermediate products,’’ the ‘‘ structure 
of production,”’ etc., is at least clear on this point. A 
- volume of voluntary saving, he argues, which bears the 
same ratio to the volume of spending as existed before 
the over-investment took place, will be insufficient to 
maintain the new capital. But surely this simply does 
not follow. All the saving to maintain the new 
capital is saving for working capital and depreciation. No 
saving for new investment is necessary. Yet it is probable 
that some saving for new investment was going on before 
the over-investment took place. In that case a return to 
the old ratio surely need not result in any insufficiency of 
saving. 

The seems to be the greatest theoretical weakness in 
the Austrian case. It is odd, therefore, that Mr Cole 
omits it from his extremely valuable critical essay on 
‘‘ Dr. Hayek’s Triangle.’’ The essay, however, contains 
several other very interesting criticisms. Some of these 
rest, it must be admitted, on a misunderstanding of the 
phrase ‘‘ period of production,’’ which Mr Cole interprets 
in the popular sense and not in the peculiar sense in which 
it is used by followers of Béhm-Bawerk. Apart from 
this, however, Mr Cole’s criticisms are very effective. He 
points out that the whole of Professor Hayek’s analysis 
falls to the ground if the inflation of credit starts from a 
point in which some of the factors of production are 
unemployed. Professor Hayek’s argument is not valid at 
all against the policy of inflating credit up to the point at 
which all the factors of production are fully employed. 
Further, Mr Cole points out, it is extremely doubtful 
whether the Hayek analysis is applicable if the new 
credit is used to finance, not new fixed capital, but work- 
ing capital or, alternatively, durable consumption goods. 
Is it really a practical possibility that ‘‘ over-investment ”’ 
in houses should necessitate capital destruction ? 

The three books here reviewed should provide un- 
prejudiced inquirers with an excellent opportunity for 
judging the Austrian thesis. In Mr Roll’s book, in par- 
ticular, we have clear statement and balanced criticism 
combined.’ Impartial opinion will probably endorse his 
conclusion that the second part of Professor Hayek’s case 
remains unproven—and that the onus of proof conse- 
quently still lies on the protagonists of a thesis which is, on 
the face of it, contrary to common sense. 





ENGLAND AND WALES 


Trest two books* make an apt contrast: they both, in 
different ways, attempt to give a picture of a particular 
locality, the first industrial, the second agricultural. The 
first in an elaborate economic and social analysis of a South 
Wales mining town and the second records the experiences 
of a Member of Parliament as he explored on foot his Hert- 
fordshire constituency. Miss Jennings’ isations, 
whether true or false, are always relevant to her particular 
problem and follow naturally from her detail: Sir Arnold 
Wilson’s are often somewhat irrational conclusions to which 
plausibility is given by a tolerant and cultivated 
impressionism. 

Miss Jennings gives an admirable analysis of the econo- 
mic, social, and cultural relations of the South Wales 
mining town of Brynmawr, which stands on the extreme 
northern edge of the South Wales coalfield. Her book is 
** the story of Brynmawr . . . based on facts obtained in 
the course of a social study undertaken during the three 
years from September, 1929, to August, 1932, in the hope 
of finding a basis for reconstruction.’’ The inquiry covers 
the history of Brynmawr, its social and cultural back- 


* “Brynmawr: A Study of a Distressed Area.’’ By Hilda 
Jennings, M.A. Allenson. 246 pages. ros. 6d. 

‘Walks and Talks: The Diary of a Member of Parliament 
in 1933-34." By Sir Arnold Wilson. Oxford University Press. 
244 pages. 58. 





ground, local administration and political movements, 
transport, communications and trade, extent and effects of 
unemployment, private and public finance, agricultural and 
industrial ibilities, experiments in reconstruction. It is 
the entire life of a town reconstructed by a method of social 
introspection: its extreme interest to the economist is in- 
creased by the large number of admirable graphs, maps 
and statistical appendices. It may be taken as a sign of the 
book’s success that the picture it gives is concrete and 
localised: those who do not know the Welsh coalfield, the 
villages that are one interminable street of squalid houses 
huddled at the foot of the valley, the idle machinery at the 
pit heads and the grey slag heaps, the lounging miners in 
the street kicking their feet among empty cigarette packets, 
will be able to imagine it from this book, which gives the 
anatomy on which its life is built. 

Since 1923 Brynmawr has suffered unbroken and increas- 
ing industrial depression: in 1929 the peqentags of miners 
unemployed was 59.17, and of other insurable workers 
71.63: the depression in the coal industry has meant that 
the town has become a slowly dying animal, deprived of its 
subsistence, and, as Miss Jennings shows, with little hope of 
recovering it unless new sources are discovered. Un- 
employment among the miners has meant bankrupt or 
debt-ridden tradesmen, high rates (in 1931-32 a general rate 
of 23s. in the {), deterioration in housing, decline in trans- 
port activity, bankruptcy of public finance, psychological 
demoralisation. But the purpose of the book is not merely 
the analysis of misery and decay, but the discovery of pos- 
sible ways back to prosperity: hence the discussion of 
Brynmawr’s natural advantages, its admirable position as a 
possible distributing centre, the agricultural potentialities 
of the neighbouring country, its beautiful surroundings that 
fit it to be a recreational centre; the possibilities are analysed 
of establishing new small industries and of reviving handi- 
crafts: an account is given of the work already done by the 
Society of Friends in organising and financing, on a co- 
operative basis, bootmaking, furniture making, and weav- 
ing, and the setting up of the Brynmawr and Clydach 
Valleys Industries, Ltd. 

Miss Jennings emphasises the necessity for co-operative 
work, for growth of unselfish devotion, for idealism; and 
these are no doubt necessary. She blames Socialism and 
Trade Unionism for fostering class-feeling and self-interest, 
as if these were feelings and not facts born of the endless 
and ruthless industrial struggle in South Wales: the trade 
unions are merely the organised attempt of the miners to 
defend themselves against an employing class whose in- 
difference and incompetence are never once held responsible 
by Miss Jennings for present conditions. There is no 
adequate account in the book of the growth of the local 
trade union and Labour party branches; one would 
have liked to. have had graphs and statistics of industrial 
conflict in Brynmawr. There is none of this: though Miss 
Jennings recognises the courage and devotion which the 
miners have shown in their trade union activity. There is 
a photograph of the new garden and swimming bath built 
on the site of a rubbish dump by voluntary labour: it is 
admirable, and typical of the efforts made by the Society of 
Friends to improve Brynmawr, but it will not wash its 
misery away. 

After Miss Jennings’ book, Sir Arnold Wilson’s seems 
superficial. His honest farmers, struggling with adversity, 
and looking with hope to Mr Elliot, and, if possible, a 
** straight ’’ tariff, his schoolmasters, policemen, butchers, 
“* men of all classes,’’ are no doubt as true as Sir Arnold 
can make them: his walks in his constituency should be 
imitated by every member of Parliament, though not all of 
them would be so broadminded and enlightened, especially 
in sexual problems, or possess Sir Arnold’s facility for 
making friends: he makes excellent suggestions for im- 
provements in administration and is admirably aware of the 
scandal of the casual ward, and of the monopoly of the rich 
in contraceptives: yet his book does not convince one that 
it paints the reality. It is the faux bon: and when, in one 
of his general reflections, Sir Arnold, impressed by the neces- 
sity of restoring England’s agriculture and the moral virtues 
that gtow in earth, tells us that we must accept a 
lower standard of life, we can only ask, Why? There is no 
national answer. Must we go still lower than Brynmawr? 
Sir Arnold and the honest farmers have their answer. Mr 
Elliot will do it yetf 
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THE SLUMP IN PRIMARY PRODUCTS 


THE apparent over-production of primary products, which 
is popuiariy attributed to technological progress, is in fact 
largely que to ‘‘ autarkic ’’ policies which have cut up the 
markets of the worid into smaii comparuments. It 1s also, 
ot course, partly due to the tact that tarmers react to tfall- 
ing prices in a different way trom industnalists. Agricul- 
tural production does not iend itseit to rapid re-adjustment. 
The reasons are twotoid. Once a given area 1s sown to a 
particular crop, it cannot normally be varied until the 
tollowing year. Moreover, production of wheat and other 
crops depends not only on the area sown and on the in- 
tensity of cultivation, but also on the weather. Further, 
farmers frequently attempt to maintain their incomes 
dunng a period of falling prices by an imcrease in pro- 
duction. Hence, the downward movement of the curve 
of industrial production during a period of depression is 
usually much more pronounced than the decline in agri- 
cultural output; and agricultural prices consequently tall 
further. 

The six volumes* here reviewed are a heterogeneous 
collection. M. de Hevesy traces the roots of the wheat 
problem back to the war. Before 1914, Russia and the 
Danubian countries supplied a large proportion of the 
wheat requirements of normally importing countries. When 
these countries disap from the market during the 
war, their place was taken by the United States, Canada, 
Australia and Argentina. A tew years ago Russia dramati- 
cally re-entered the world market and prices suffered a 
slump from which they have not yet recovered. M. de 
Hevesy has evolved a plan which, in his view, provides a 
simple solution of the world’s wheat problem. There would 
be a new international wheat agreement, and a national 
wheat office would be set up in each country with the power 
to fix internal prices. Upon this regional structure would 
be superimposed an international wheat office in London 
which would have a monopoly of foreign trade in wheat. 
The international wheat office would determine the price of 
wheat entering international trade a year before the 
harvest. This world wheat price would be fixed at a level 
which would be neither too high for importing countries 
nor too low for wheat exporting countries. 

M. de Hevesy’s scheme is no doubt both attractive and 
ingenious. But would it work in practice? Price control 
is impossible without production control. Yet, even if a 
comprehensive world wheat agreement, providing for the 
regulation of the area to be cultivated could be brought 
about, it must be remembered that the yield per acre, and 
therefore production, cannot be effectively controlled. 
Although world production does not vary widely from year 
to year, the harvest of individual countries does vary con- 
siderably, and as the recent case of Argentina has demon- 
strated, a relatively slight increase in exports beyond 
market expectations may depress world prices appreciably. 
Moreover, the fact that Argentina, whose crop was bigger 
than expected, did not hesitate to exceed her export quota 
fixed under the International Wheat Agreement concluded 
in London in the summer of 1933, illustrates the difficulty 
of international control of a commodity produced by 
numerous small units. 

The i of the wheat problem is, of course, 
largely due to the uneconomic redistribution of production 
brought about in recent years by artificial means in a craze 
for national self-sufficiency in all normally wheat-import- 
ing countries. This is convincingly demonstrated by the 
detailed statistics of production, trade and prices of wheat 
and other grains given by Mr G. J. S. Broomhall in the 
1934 issue of the ‘‘ Corn Trade Year Book.’’ 

The chaotic state of the raw sugar market can be traced 
to similar causes. Subsidised beet production in Europe 


NS 
* Le Probléme Mondial du Blé; by Paul de Hevesy; Librairie 
Felix Alcan, Paris; 289 pages; fr. 30. The Corn Tvade Year Book; 
by G. J. S. Broomhall; The Northern Publishing Company, Ltd., 
Liverpool; 156 pages; tos. World Sugar Production and Con- 
sumption; by C. J. ; John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, 
Ltd.; 142 pages: 58. Coffee; by B. B. Keable; Sir Isaac Pi 
and Sons, 3 124 ; 38. Tea and Tea Dealing; by F. W. F. 
Staveacre; Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd.; 139 ; 78. 6d. 
Kautschuk; by Dr. Gustavkarl Huebner; Chemisch-Techaischer 
Verlag Dr. Bodenbender, Berlin-Steglitz; 258 pages; Rm. 15. 
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and elsewhere has almost driven Cuba and Java, the great 
Cane-giowing counties, of the feid. ine guration of the 
Sugar aud wieat prooiems will iast just sO 10ng as We Craze 
for seil-suiMciency persisis. Aller pauMstaking examinauon 
ot tne sugar-growmg industry in the principai counties of 
the world, Mr C. j. Nobertsom reacnes the comciusion 
““ that the actual and prospective position of cane is very 
much stronger than tat of beet and tnat, were the high 
protecuion of beet withdrawn, its production would shrink 
to very smali dimensions and m many countries 
disappear." a 

1 ne two books on coffee and tea give a useful description 
of the production, preparation and marketing of these two 
commodiues. Dr. Gustavkarl Huebner’s book on rubber 
is a comprehensive and lucid survey of the history and 
present position of the rubber industry. Dr. Huebner 
wrote his book before the inception of the International 
Rubber Restriction scheme, and he expressed the view that 
in present circumstances the lack ot adjustment between 
production and consumption could scarcely be overcome 
by individual or international action. Over-production in 
the case of rubber has, of course, been due not to protection 
but to artificial price-raising schemes. If the second scheme 
is not pushed too far, it is possible that it may correct 
without reproducing the errors of the first. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN SCENB 


A COMPREHENSIVE review of the crisis in South America in 
a form likely to appeal to the average reader has so far 
been lacking. The gap has now been filled by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs in No. 10 of their ‘* In- 
formation Department Papers,’’t and congratulations are 
due to the Institute, as well as to the author responsible, 
Mr Kenneth G. Grubb, whose previous volumes on South 
America—based upon intimate personal knowledge—are 
well known. He has produced a compendium ot South 
American affairs which is not only of interest to the general 
reader but of distinct value to the student of sociology and 
politics, the investor, the financier and the trader. 

Part I describes in detail the salient geographical and 
climatic features of South America, its communications and 
the nature and distribution of the population. On the 
subject of immigration—which is of special importance to 
the East Coast Republics—the conclusion is reached that, 
apparently before the present world depression, the era of 
greatest expansion in the Argentine had been passed and 
that at present immigrants are returning to Europe. At 
the same time, the long and steady immigration, dating 
back for a hundred years, of Germans to South Brazil is 
continuing, and immigration to Brazil from Asiatic 
countries, mainly Japan, has also begun. 

Clearly, both the cultural and economic development of 
Latin-America is closely connected with ethnological 
factors, and the pages dealing with the latter are particu- 
larly interesting. The varying degrees of white, Indian 
or mixed blood—and particularly the preponderating 
Indian population of the Andean Republics—have direct 
relation to the culture and progress of the respective Re- 
publics, while the conclusion might be drawn that, apart 
from the historical connection with the Latin countries of 
Europe the term ‘ Latin-America’’ is one which now 
serves general utility of nomenclature rather than strict 
accuracy. Ethnological considerations also have direct 
bearing upon the vexed agrarian problem, which is here 
reviewed in relation to the various systems of land tenure 
from their earliest beginnings in the individual countries, 
and which—in view of the primary dependence of South 
America upon agricultural products—must have increasing 
importance as time passes. While urgent consideration of 
the agrarian problem is needed, the author rightly con- 
cludes that it would be unreasonable to anticipate any real 
benefit from sub-division of land unless this were accom- 
panied by (1) far more widespread agricultural education 
of the people, so that the peon may use rightly his new- 





t ‘‘ The Republics of South America.’’ Information Papers 
No. 10. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 153 pages. gs. 
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found liberty; and (2) the provision of agricultural credits 
a a ol facilities by the Governments concerned. 

Part II, which ve economic ae 
approaches more closely to outstanding difficulties 

which the South American countries are contromied at the 
moment. It is pointed out that South America is dependen 
upon exports of raw materials or primary foodstuffs, which 
—although of great value—are relatively few in number. 
This renders the economic structure particularly vulnerable 
in ti isis. Moreover, production—particularly of 


is possibly to some extent responsible for the absence o: 
industrial development, although the development of oil 
deposits and, ultimately, of hydro-electric power may be of 
great moment in the future. 

Mr Grubb also discusses the import trade—although not 
exhaustively—and points out that, due to poverty, there 
is a greater demand to-day in most categories for the 
cheaper article irrespective of quality—a fact which 
doubtless explains the success of present Japanese trading 
efforts in South America, except in markets which are pro- 
tected by special trade agreements. The chief aspects of 
the major economic difficulties encountered in recent years, 
and the various efforts which have been made to counteract 
them, are also summarised. Emphasis is laid upon the 
very extensive borrowing, particularly in the New York 
market, during the post-war “‘ boom ”’ period, and the 
subsequent difficulties of the defaulting States. Probably 
not unconnected with these loan operations is the 
attitude of suspicion towards the United States, which the 
author mentions, assisted largely by fears of ‘‘ economic 
imperialism,’’ whereas there is undoubtedly considerable 
goodwill towards Great Britain. 

Part III reviews in detail the mesh of political influences 
and personalities in the various Republics, as well as the 
attitude of informed thought in South America towards 
world affairs, while a special section is devoted to Pan- 
Americanism. There is also an examination of the Leticia 
dispute between Peru and Colombia and the Gran Chaco 
dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. The Labour move- 
ment in South America, social and labour legislation, the 
influence of Communism and modern revolutionary ideas, 
and with cultural and educational developments—including 
the relations between the Church and the various States— 
are outlined in an adequate and unbiased manner. Mr 
Grubb does not sufficiently emphasise, however, the fact 
that the basic difficulties of South America are mainly due 
to circumstances outside her control, not the least of these 
being the violent economic nationalism observable in so 
many other countries. 





BRITISH PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Durinc the last few years there has been a very noticeable 
growth of interest on the part of English economists in 
the problems of those of enterprise that are now 
commonly called public utilities. Unfortunately, however, 
the student in this field is still handi by a lack of 
suitable material in a convenient form. He has been forced 
to content himself with fragmentary and ad hoc discussions 
on the one hand and American text-books on the other, 
both of which substitutes have proved unsatisfactory—the 
former for obvious reasons, the latter for reasons which, 
if less obvious, are no less cogent. For while American 
texts are legion, and in some cases excellent, they refer to 
a set of conditions which, in spite of a great deal of super- 
ficial similarity and a growing identity of nomenclature, 
remem ar gpa mega wig different en mse 
interest English ers. Fepegtenaee a guide 
to English conditions must therefore welcomed. 

The author of this book* has made such an attempt. 
During a nine months’ residence in this country he has 

* “British Public Utilities and National \ o 
Psst Maral Dies “fila “asd Une 7508 page 
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produced a study which he characterises as ‘‘ an effort to 
reunite economics, public administration, law, and: philo- 
sophy in the consideration of British public utilities.’’ The 

tions that are naturally aroused by the announce- 
ment of this gallant effort are amply ' 


The most significant thing about this book, next to the 
complexity of its subject-matter and the catholicity of its 
points of view, is the way in which the former has been 
subordina: yes sg ee logical Professor nen has 
dispensed wi' e m ical restrictions that might 
have i a specialist, and freely assumes through- 
out the course of his argument that conclusion which he 
intends to establish at the close of it. In fairness to Pro- 
fessor Dimock it should be stated that this main thesis of 
his is nowhere stated categorically. Rather, it is indirectly 
suggested by such things as his interest in ‘‘ mixed ’’ forms 
of ent and in what he calls ‘‘ the public utility 
trust,’’ and by the distribution of his space among different 
types of enterprise (43 pp. to water supply, 34 pp. to gas 
und » 3¢ pp. to tramways, 77 pp. to the Post 
Office, and 38 pp. to the B.B.C., for example). 

Professor Dimock, in fact, understands by ‘‘ public 
utility,” not a particular type of undertaking, but a par- 
ticular way of organising any kind of undertaking. He 
i t in terms of rationalisation, national 
planning, the creation of monopolies, and the like, rather 
than with reference to any economic characteristics. He 
is, of course, fully entitled to his own interpretation, but 
it is not that of majority of writers; and in particular 
it is not that of the majority of economists. Properly 
speaking, Professor Dimock has no economic concept of a 
public utility: and in the light of this general argument 
this appears to be rather a serious deficiency. It is per- 
fectly allowable and in some ways obligatory for a writer 
to be not only the builder of his own argument, but also 
the maker of the bricks which com the edifice. But 
he will be unwise to try to make the bricks without straw. 

In his chapters on the railways and on electricity Pro- 
fessor Dimock gives evidence of a lively 2 of 
some of the extremely difficult problems to which the pecu- 
liar economic characteristics of these industries give rise. 
But he has no economic principles in the light of which to 
review these problems, no economic criteria by which to 
judge his solutions of them. And, as might be expected in 
consequence, some of these solutions are not such as are 
likely to satisfy ‘‘ the public utility official, the labour 
leader, the person in public office, and the university 
student,’’ who, together with ‘‘ the intelligent citizen who 
is interested in public affairs,’’ are the persons for whom 
Professor Dimock has written his book. It is a safe guess, 
for instance, that if there is one question in which readers 
of all these classes will be interested it is that of price- 
discrimination; but vague references to ‘‘ business prin- 
ciples ’’ and of fairness will not tell them very 
much. And if their interest extends, as it should, to ques- 
tions of market areas, competition, overhead costs, 
depreciation, and so forth, they will find this book still 
less helpful, and it would not make up for their disappoint- 
ment to say that, in its attempt to preserve ‘‘ an intimate 
and non-technical manner,” the book has renounced any 
pretensions to scientific economic analysis. 

It is as a purely descriptive manual that Professor 
Dimock’s book will have its chief uses, although even the 
reader who is only in search of facts will have to be on 

i inst misprints and other kinds of small error, 


will undo be wi , perha more 80 in 
America than in England, and which am teen ontieg on 
the subject will be able to ignore. But the compre- 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


MONEY AND FINANCE 


‘¢ Dollars.» By Lionel D. Edie. (New Haven) Yale Univer- 
pg a (London) Humphrey Milford. 293 pages. 


In the flood of books on American economic policy which 
has been coming across the Atlantic, impartiality has not been 
particularly noticeable. Nearly every book has been more 
concerned with extolling or denouncing than with expounding 
or reconciling. Dr Edie’s book, which resolutely refuses to 
take sides, will therefore be the more welcome. His views, 
on the whole, are refreshingly sane. He denounces’ the 
“ economics” of the liquidation school, but he is 
fully awake to the dangers of inflation. Indeed, one of his 
main is that the recent crop of devaluations and the 
quickened rate of gold mining are likely to lead to a falling 
value of gold for the next decade or so. In the next cycle of 
monetary history, in his view, rising prices are likely to prove a 
greater threat to equilibrium. than falling prices. In domestic 
policy, he comes down on the side of the “ confidence ” school. 
Open market operations can put the banking system into a 
position to finance a revival of enterprise, but neither they nor 
any other device can force prices up if the community is still 
in the grip of deflation. 

In the external sphere, Dr Edie takes it for granted, without 
argument, that “ public opinion will gradually veer toward a 
return to gold in some form.” He is concerned that the dollar 
shall be stabilised at the right rate, which he conceives to be 
one which somewhat undervalues it (on the grounds that 
prices are likely to rise in the United States and that sterling 
will fall when the exodus of capital now taking refuge in London 
begins). It is unlikely that anybody on this side of the 
Atlantic would accept this very selfish argument; Dr Edie 
appears to forget that the fixation of the exchange rate between 
two currencies needs the consent of both parties. It is a pity 
that the book did not discuss the prior question of the advis- 
ability of a restored gold standard. Dr Edie believes that 
“ reasonable stability ’ should be sought both of the domestic 
price-level and of the exchanges, but he himself, in an excellent 
chapter on the task of central bankers, gives a long list of 
reasons for believing that in fact neither will be attained. 
Moreover, he does not seem to be sure whether he wants a 
new parity fixed for all time or “ a provisional level, subject 
to change if subsequent developments so warrant.” 

Dr Edie appears to be suffering from a severe inferiority 
complex so far as British economists are concerned. He has 
apparently heard some Englishman refer to Americans as 
“‘ economic illiterates ’’ (a phrase repeated many times in the 
book), and as a result every to Great Britain is 
characterised by a savage bias which is entirely foreign to the 
rest of the book. Two examples of this are illustrative. Dr 
Edie apparently believes that the continued deflation in the 
gold countries is largely due to the existence of an open market 
for gold in London, where hoarders can corner the supply. 
In so far as this deflation is due to a shortage of gold—an 
untenable h enormous and unnecessary imports 
of the United States in the early nue of 1934 are surely far 
more important than any increase of hoarding in London. 
Secondly, Dr Edie several times repeats the charge that the 
setback to American in the autumn of 1932 was at 
least in part due to the fact that the Exchange Equalisation 
Account was unduly depressing the value of sterling. But he 

is period is the only one of which we know 


Dr Einzig’s books fall into two categories. The first are 
admirably lucid and informative explanations of the techni- 
calities of foreign . The second are equally well- 
written melodramatic histories of high finance @ la Ruritanienne. 
In the present 


that any study of the subject must of necessity largely concern 


A large part (perhaps too large) of Dr Einzig’s book is taken 
up with definitions and distinctions. There are four chief 
ways of direct control : Intervention, which can be either active 
(i.e. taking the initiative), or passive; exchange restrictions 
(of which Dr Einzig distinguishes sixteen sub-species) ; gold 
policy and exchange clearing. These are, of course, in 
addition to such indirect measures as export subsidies, import 
restrictions, etc. Dr Einzig is an advocate of exchange 

. According to him, clearing agreements have the 
effect of increasing the volume of trade between the partici- 
pating countries, while the obvious necessity for ‘‘ matching ” 
payments brings home their obligations to creditors. The 
examples he quotes, however, are hardly sufficient foundation 
for the generalisations he founds on them. Where one of 
the countries concerned has previously subjected trade and 
payments to rigorous restriction, it is only natural that the 
volume of trade should increase as the result of an agreement; 
but that is not to say that exchange clearing is the solution 
for the present impasse of the whole world’s commerce. 

Furthermore, the benefits of three-cornered trade—which 
would be most unlikely to survive an outbreak of exchange 
Clearing arrangements, in spite of Dr Einzig’s somewhat 
fanciful theorisings to the contrary—cannot be dismissed 
with a sneer at its ‘‘ dubious advantages ” and with a shower 
of abuse of Free Traders. Would Dr Einzig deny that three- 
cornered—or even more polygonal—trade has been the 
foundation of British commercial prosperity? Exchange 
clearing is a pis aller, and in his excitement at the fact that it 
does work, Dr Einzig should not allow himself to forget what a 
miserable travesty of genuine commerce it is. 





** The Economics of Saving.’ By J. Harry Jones. Reed and 
Company. 171 pages. 4s. 6d. 


Bees have hives, writes Mr Jones, and ants have heaps. 
He is anxious that no one should accept or misunderstand 
modern theories of over-saving in such a way as to think that 
the hive demands no honey. He points out that the oppor- 
tunity for saving accompanied by investment once lost cannot 
be regained. “ Nor is the Government free from responsi- 
bility,” he says. ‘‘ In wasting material and human resources 
now available it is worse than the spendthrift.” 

But Mr Jones fails to sustain his thesis that individuals 
must voluntarily provide the n flow of savings. “ If 
everyone tried to spend the whole of his income, such income 
would be competing for the existing supply of goods ready, 
or nearly ready, for consumption. The rate of supplies could 
not be increased, for, by consumption, there would be no 
savings or capital available for the erection of new factories 
or the preparation of new sources of supply.” This proves 
that capital goods must somehow be paid for out of monetary 
receipts; it does not prove that individuals’ savings invested 
directly in industry are the only impulse for the making of 
plant. Indeed, Mr Jones goes on to admit that “ the desire 
to spend would itself compel people to create fresh appliances 
of production in order that supplies should be forthcoming.” 

Mr Jones defends the existence and policy of the building 
societies. It is possible to finance the creation of capital 
goods through building societies, but it would be possible in 
a socialist-rentier state to finance the whole of industry perma 
nently by gigantic public loans on the Roosevelt ak 
Mr Jones does not prove that the building societies, however 
excellent they may be as savings banks for the small investor, 
are the only means of financing a housing programme. 





te Deeemeen of Coe” By RB. F. Fowler. P. and 8. 
King. 143 pages. 1s. 

Mr Fowler’s main in this closely-reasoned book is to 
develop Jevons’s theory of capital. This theory is that the 
real rate of interest in a community must be derived from the 
rate of increase in satisfaction furnished by any commodity 
over a given time compared with the satisfaction that would 
have been furnished by the commodity if it had been at once 
consumed, or if the energy available to produce it had been 
at once used up. Thus the rate of interest should more 
be determined by the actual technical advantages available. 
at any time than by the size of private monetary savings, 
which may have no relation to the real needs of the com- 


Mr Fowler describes the equilibrium established in firms 
so that capital may be maintaitied. His formula is that “ the 
number of ‘ years’ which must elapse before equilibrium is 
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reached is equal to the total period of investment - 
investment for one machine [i.e. the total period for 
ducing and using up a machine}, minus one 
returns have been adequate to enable a firm to 
critical , the machines will be sufficient in 
balance the capital disinvested by wear and tear. 
equilibrium for the whole community cannot be ‘sttained if 
capital is not correctly valued. new and 
cheaper form of transport [the road-vehicles], for example , in 
order to maintain the capital value of the railways, is to Tefuse 
. to take advantage of technical progress and to encourage 
waste.” Again, “ it is difficult to see why, on economic grounds, 
capital invested in public utilities should be made more secure 
than that invested in competitive industry.” 

Mr Fowler compares the purpose of the annuity and sinking- 
fund methods of computing depreciation. He points out 
also that under the company laws, although capital cannot be 
applied to paying dividends, ‘‘ there is no law which compels 
companies in all cases to recoup losses shown by the capital 
account out of receipts shown in the profit and loss account.” 
Mr Fowler suggests a scheme of share-cancellation which 
would solve the difficulty of maintaining equipment, for the 
company would then be enabled to re-issue shares for replacing 
plant. 


‘¢ Money-Lending in Great Britain.’? By Dorothy Johnson 
Orchard and Geoffrey ~_, (New York, Russel Sage 
Foundation.) 185 pages. 

Although this book traces the eset of British money- 
lending chronologically, the object of its authors is more 
ambitious than that of the mere chronicler. Their aim, they 
state, has been “ to show the devices whereby the enterprise 
of money-lending has adapted itself to its changing legal, 
economic and social environments.” They define their 
subject rather strictly and narrowly, in consonance with 
American legal usage, so as only toinclude loans for purposes 
of consumption and then not such as are made by pawnbrokers 
on tangible security, and their point of view is that of the 
lender or borrower rather than that of the community as a 
whole. Within these limits, however, the authors are to be 
congratulated upon having produced a most usable book. 

The keynote of the book is set by the word “ restraint,” 
which occurs, once rather oddly, in the titles of each of its 
five chapters. Indeed, the legal and ethical aspects of the 
subject receive far greater attention than its economic aspect. 
A hasty reader might almost conclude that the authors had 
overlooked the existence of its economic aspect altogether. 
But this may be partly explicable by the fact that “‘ Money- 
lending in Great Britain ’”’ is only one volume of a whole series 
of studies on small loans, some other members of which touch 
upon some of the more important questions, such as that of 
the demand for loans, which Drs. Orchard and May ignore. 

The authors have probably done wisely in making their book 
a sort of glorified preamble to and commentary on the 1927 
Moneylenders Act. Judged by this standard, their chapter 
on “‘ Administrative Restraint’ is the most useful, since it 
covers the least familiar ground. The chapter on “ Religious 
Restraint ” is a little too inclined to support the usual view 
that it was extremely fortunate that events turned out as they 
did at the hands of the casuists and others. That the creditors 
of this period should themselves have such difficulty now in 
getting credit where it is due is perhaps good poetic justice, but 
it is bad economic history. In the more secular atmosphere 
of the chapter on “ Commercial Restraint” the authors give 
freer rein to their own views, but their originality (especially 
in the sphere of economic doctrine) sometimes assumes 
startling forms, as when they gravely state, for instance, that 
“legal limitation of the rate of interest failed to stem the 
demand for credit.” The chapter entitled “‘ Lack of Re- 
straint,’’ which is really a quite unsensational discussion of 
the absence of Government restriction during the period 
1854-1900, is chiefly concerned with the abuses connected 
with bills of sale and promissory notes which the Act of 1900 
was largely intended to prevent. The disappointing results 
of this Act are dealt with in the chapter on “ Judicial 
Restraint,” and the as yet problematic results of the 1927 
Act in a final chapter which draws upon material not to be 
found in any other published work that we know. 

The book is solid and well balanced, and its documentation 
in particular is excellent. There is only one serious adverse 
criticism that can be made. For from no point of view can 
it appear desirable that economic considerations should be 
obscured or misunderstood in a work that attempts to deal 
with one of the most complex of all problems of price-regula- 
tion ; still less that such implicit economics as it does contain 
should be so out of date and, in some cases, even so naive, as 
ene be ie Gees aL eenee 
admirable book. 
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‘© Converting = Business into a Private Company.” 
Horbert’ W. Jocdan, Jordan bane 60 pages. 1s. 6d. 


The growth of private limited companies, which are now 
estimated to number over 100,000, out of a total live Register 
of 115,000 companies, tes a major. revolution in 
economic organisation during the present century. The tenth 
edition of this small book points out the advantages of the 
private company, and describes, within its compass, the 
modus operandi of the conversion of the personal business. 
The outline will be of service to traders who contemplate 
conversion, although most persons will prefer also to take 
competent legal advice in such highly technical matters as 
the anenaeenstienn und articles 40 asuachestan. and the procedure 
of registration. 


5S Overhead Costs an ~~) yaigmpomnaratl By F. Bradshaw 
Makin. 75 pages. 3s. 6d. 
‘6 Gost Accounts.” By L. Whittem Hawkins. Gee and 


Company. 108 pages. 10s. 6d. 

The importance of problems of cost in modern productive 
technique has been emphasised by economists and cost 
accountants during recent years. Although these two hand- 
books exhibit an empirical approach to the manufacturer’s 
problem, they throw considerable light upon the relation of 
marginal and average cost computations. Mr. Makin attempts 
a time analysis of cost elements, and examines the relations of 
the “ differential” costs attributable to variations in output 
to the movements in average costs, while the second book is a 
more generalised survey of costing technique which points out 
the necessity for integration of cost records with financial 
accounts in order to obtain the fullest measure of control. 


‘¢ Partnership Accounts.” By R. C. de Zouche and B. J. 


Amalgamations, Reconstructions, Hold- 
Taxation Library. 66 pages. 3s. 6d. 

These small handbooks will be welcomed by students 
preparing for accountancy examinations, and by business and 
professional men who require knowledge of branches 
of accountancy which the larger text-books must necessarily 
treat somewhat scantily. The revised edition of the late 
Professor Dicksee’s ‘‘ Depreciation ’’ prepared by Mr Rowland, 
his student and partner, is particularly welcome. The new 
Taxation Library, whose first two volumes consist of reprinted 
articles from Tazation, is a promising new venture. The 
discussions well deserve republication in their more permanent 
form. 





THE CASE FOR DEMOCRACY 


‘¢ Civitas Dei.”? By Lionel Curtis. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


It is fairer to regard “ Civitas Dei” as mythology than 
history: as history it is but uncritical conclusions based on 
insufhcient evidence. The historical detail itself is, as 


Mr Curtis says, ‘‘ familiar to every child who has passed through 
a high school.” In Mr Curtis’ history the defect is not so 
much inaccu of detail as the discrepancy between his iacts 


cy 

and his conclusions. The argument of his book is admirably 
clear: the social principles enunciated by Jesus, the instru- 
ments of government discovered by the Greeks, were adopted 
and distorted, first by the Roman Empire, later by the Roman 
Church, and eventually united and applied in the instrument 
of government known as Magna Charta. This is not history 
but myth, a Christian myth made acceptable to modern poli- 
ticians. And the myth is employed to embody parables of 
recent events. Thus, in his account of Judea in the first 
century, Mr Curtis succeeds in giving a description of Ireland 
in the twentieth without mentioning the I.R.A., the “‘ trouble,” 
or — imperialism, but they are all there. 

The guiding principle in politics which Mr Curtis discovers 
is this: “ Caan one another,” which is the principle of the 
City of God. “'* Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and all 
things else shall be added unto you’ is the greatest of all 
contributions to constructive thought.” 
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‘* Crisis Government.” By Lindsay Rogers. (New York) 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. 166 pages. $1.75. 
The title of Professor Lindsay Rogers’ book is somewhat 
misleading. He has not written a critique of the new methods 
of government called forth by the political and economic crisis 
of the last few years so much as jotted down a few of his 
reflections on democracy and dictatorship. His conclusions 
are, in brief, that dictatorship is a product of special times and 
circumstances. There is, indeed, a necessity for greater 
freedom of action for the executive, but that can equally well 
be secured within the bounds of a democratic constitution— 
exempli gratia, Franklin D. Roosevelt. On the whole, 
democracy has not come badly out of the experiences of the 
last few years. Where it has failed, there never was any real 
reason to anticipate success. And in other countries it has 
shown itself tolerably efficient in a crisis and more ready to 
reward courage and common-sense in its leaders than might 
have been feared. 

It is interesting, however, to notice this American writer 
making an exception of the British National Government, of 
which he says that “ few now, even of its beneficiaries, would 
deny that it has lowered the tone of public discussion, and has 
sacrificed principle to compromise, or would maintain that it 
serves as much more than camouflage for a Tory administra- 
tion.” Professor Rogers writes wittily and well but with 
an overdose of allusions. It would be helpful if he were to 
identify his quotations—and also to get them accurate; it is 
surprising to find a conversation between Mr Pickwick and 
Mr Snodgrass ascribed to “‘ the famous occasion of the Eatons- 
ville election.” 





BRITISH EMPIRE 


‘¢ India’s Social Heritage.” By L. 8. 8. O'Malley. Oxford 
University Press. 190 pages. Os. 
Mr O’Malley has fulfilled admirably his object of giving “a 
simple statement of the principal features of the social 
of India.” His book is clear, concise, eminently readable, 
and presents a vivid picture (by means of his descriptions and 
explanations of the caste, family, tribal, , purdah and 
systems) of the fundamental social ties and duties 
which affect, and to a great extent control, the daily life and 
social behaviour of the great majority of Indians. In addition, 
his chapters on “ Frontier Tribes” and “Tribes of the 
Interior” bring together much interesting material not other- 
wise obtainable except in much longer and more specialised 


works. 
The reader is left with two main and strongly contrasted 
impressions. On the one hand it is shown what great advance 
has recently been made by certain classes and in certain areas 
towards social reform. Traditional customs and institutions 
which have lost their former functions and utility, and can 
under modern conditions, are 
women’s movement, in particular, 
erga cats vb bas. canted apie promi 
influence. But, on the other , the continuance and great 
of other customs and institutions characteristic of an 
There are still 


The net conclusion is that social reform has so far touched 
only the fringe of the population. The village still forms the 
essential communal unit, and the family the fundamental 
social unit. As far as caste is concerned, “ thege are some 
changes of practice in minor matters, particularly as regards 
food and occupations, but the main structure of caste remains 
intact with its mutually exclusive communities, its carefully 
regulated gradations of rank, and the ban on intermarriage 
which prevents any fusion of classes.” 

It is necessarily difficult to gauge the extent of social changes, 
where by their very nature the data are not amenable to actual 
measurement, but one wonders whether Mr O’Malley has not 
perhaps ene the lack of change. For instance, 

community, he omits any account 

of the recent Pi in the number of persons divorced from 

= soil and dependent on wages, although in another context 

he recognises the existence of this important phenomenon. 

However, it can safely be added that Mr O’Malley’s book can 

be warmly recommended to ali who wish to understand the 
social background of India. 


‘¢The Population Problem in India.”? By P. K. Wattal. 
Bennett, Coleman. 185 pages. Rs. 3-8-0. 


A warm welcome should be accorded to this new edition of 
Mr Wattal’s book on India’s most vital and urgent problem— 
i.e. the population problem. The work has been almost 
completely rewritten, and the new edition takes the form of a 
study of the recent Indian Census. At a time when students 
of the population problem in the West are emphasising the 
danger of under-population and race suicide, it is an interesting 
contrast to turn to the study of the problem in a country where 
over-population is still to be feared, and where appallingly 
high birth, death and infant mortality rates persist. It seems 
probable that the Indian vital statistics are simply characteris- 
tic of a stage in social development, and that India will 
eventually follow in the footsteps of the West in this respect; 
but at the present moment there is undoubtedly need for the 
replacement of positive by preventive checks. 

Mr Wattal gives a clear and concise summary of the existing 
state of affairs in India. He approaches his subject from the 
point of view of social reform, and discusses the relevant 
statistics in relation to the “law of population,” marriage, 
public-health, differential fertility, migration and the pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence. He stresses the 
urgent need for birth-control, makes useful recommendations 
for improvements in the collection of statistics (India’s vital 
statistics are particularly unreliable), and suggests that an 
inquiry should be instituted into the alarming growth of 
population. His book can be warmly recommended to all who 
are interested in the world population problem, or in the welfare 
of the masses in India. 


ee ee a ane Dundalgan 
Press. Dundalk. 39 pages. 


It is a pity that this little ia on Irish economic 
problems should open with the familiar complaint of the 
shortage of money to purchase the proceeds of industrial 
production, since the author’s grasp of monetary problems is 
not very strong. The reader should not, however, be deterred 
from proceeding further, as, once the wild currency oats have 
been sown, the pamphlet greatly improves and becomes 
interesting and constructive. The author pleads for a long 

policy for the development of the resources of the Free 
tate, based on a considered survey of probable future condi- 
tions at home and abroad. He is under no illusions about the 
outcome of the present policy of small holdings and indiscrimin- 
ate industrial protection, and urges the necessity for a settle- 
ment of the dispute with Great Britain, the restoration of the 
export trade, assisted by the moderate depreciation of the 
Irish pound, and the need for an improvement in the efficiency 
of agricultural production. 


OTHER NOTICES 


‘¢ La Politique Commerciale de la Belgique.’? 
85 pages. (Recueil Sirey, Paris.) 


Belgian Customs policy is oe a 
Belgium is still trying to remain as faithful as possible to 
cong ree Trade, when the whole world has turned 

ioni M. G. Leener, Professor at Brussels 

U | is also chairman of the Committee for the Defence 
rade. In this small volume is contained the text of 
i by him at Geneva in November, 1933. 
These the commercial policy which Belgium 
has followed for a century and analyse some of its present 


By C. De Leener. 
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tendencies. M. De Leener discusses the question of the 
economic union which some people say France offered to 
establish with Belgium in 1916. Certain authors assert that 
such a was made formally 


day with a Belgian 

fruitless. It is not, therefore, true to say that Belgium 
“* refused ’ to enter into a commercial union with France at 
that moment. 

M. De Leener is, of course, a supporter of the convention 
agreed.upon in 1932 between Holland and Belgium. The 
policy followed since then constitutes, he admits, 
parture from the principle of commercial li . 
the measures taken, however, are intended not so 
protect the home market as to enforce the lowering 
countries’ tariffs. The general opinion in Belgium 
Leener says, that free trade, restricted as it has 
produced better results for Belgium than a systematic 
tectionism would have done. By a lowering of 
imports have been held back in Belgium more effecti 
in many protectionist countries. 


neeee 
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*¢ The Economics of Advertising.”” By F. W. Taylor. George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 248 pages. 7s. 64. 

“‘ Advertisements,” remarked Doctor Johnson, “ are now 
so numerous that they are negligently perused, and it is 
therefore become necessary to gain attention by magnifice: 
of promises.” i i 


the nature of prolegomena to more exhaustive treatment, 
they open up some promising lines of inquiry. The relation 
of advertising to the theoretical problems of partial monopoly 
and imperfect competition, and to the perfect knowledge 
assumption underlying consumers’ choice has been inadequately 
treated by most theoretical economists. Mr Taylor has some 
suggestive, but inconclusive, remarks on the significance of 
advertising in cyclical fluctuations which would y further 
investigation, while a fuller discussion of the effect of adver- 
tisement upon the shape and position of the demand curve 
would have been welcome. 

The author has some forceful views on the organisation of 
the advertising industry. He shows the relation between the 
growth of large scale manufacture, the di of the 
wholesaler’s specialised function, and the growth of the 
popular press, and he criticises the claims made for advertising 
both from economic and social standpoints. To the layman 
probably the most revealing discussions are those dealing 
with the organisation of the advertising industry and its 
relations with the press, and with the effects on the expression 
of opinion in the general press which have resulted from 
deference to large advertisers, Without wasting time in 
philosophic discussions on social values, Mr Taylor reaches 
the conclusion that a considerable part of modern advertising 
is wasteful and anti-social, and supports his case with some 
choice examples of fatuity. Most readers, however, will 
doubt whether his anticipation of a higher standard (in which 
information will gradually replace emotional suggestion) is 
likely to be realised under present economic conditions. 


** Prelude to Economics.” By W. A. Orton. Pitman. 285 
pages. 5s. 


It is notoriously difficult to write an elementary economic 
text book which both imparts some basic principles and 
appears to the ordinary man to have some connection with the 
real world. Mr Orton certainly comes near to success. He 
starts with a brief history of the growth of modern capitalism. 
He then describes in realistic and concrete terms the “‘ building 
of the heap,” i.e., the production of, the national income. 
Next, he introduces demand and so proceeds to the general 
theoretical principles of value and price. Finally, distribution, 
or the “‘ sharing of the heap,” and the simple elements of mone- 
tary theory, are approached and worked on in the same way. 

The book is clearly thought out, and intelligibly expounded, 
and it deserves the notice of the general reader as well as that 
of the student for whom it is primarily intended. To econo- 
mists, as Mr Orton remarks, its methodology will be its principal 
interest. 


Since the advent of Mr Elliot as our food dictator the 
structure and organisation of British agriculture has under- 


Jaya 


gone such profound changes, as the result of legislative andj” 
administrative action, that it has become almost impossible 
oa ari at ee ee ee 
policy without a i ide. 
guide has been provided by the a 
Research Institute at Oxford. The new gricultural 

ister,” which is to be issued annually, gives a summary ¢ 


° 
AOTACUITUTE: 
Cc 


Fortunately such a 


tion. The Research Institute is to be most 
gratulated on it. 


4“ Statesman’s Yearbook, 1934.” Edited by M. Epstein, 
1478 pages. 20s. net. 

No one whose sphere of activity lies in world affairs can afford 
to do without “The Statesman’s Yearbook.” The latest 
edition contrives to include trade returns for 1933 in most 
cases; and all the kaleidoscopic political changes in the world 
in 1933 are faithfully recorded. As a standard work of refer- 
ence, the k is certainly in the front rank; and Dr 
Epstein is to be congratulated both on the speed with which he 
gives us the necessary information, and on the comprehensive- — 
ness of his work. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Interest Usury. Rev. S. J. C. Goldsack. (London) The 
eee Oreo, ot tes Hon Cusrch (oociel Service Com 
mittee), 20 Hart Street, W.C.1. 24 pages. 

Investment in . By R. B. Sunnuchs. (London) The 

Banbury Pu Company. 42 pages. Is. 

ournal of the Royal Statistical Society. Vol. XCVII. Part II, 

4 id (London) Royal Statistical Scoiety, 9 Adelphi Terrace, 

_ WC.2. 7s. 6d. net. 
is i of the Royal Statistical Society’s Journal contains 

Mr Geoffrey Crowther’s enalysis of the Economist's fedex of Business 

Activity before the Society, together with the ensuing discussion. 

Oficial Y Book the Commonwealth of Australia, 1988. 
(Canberra) Coumbarreaii Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
942 pages. 5s., plus postage. 

Il problema delle esportasioni. By E. Giretti. (Turin) Arti Grafiche 

Preratell Pozzo. Via A. Vespucci, 41. 

Women Who Work. By Grace Hutchins. (London) Martia 

Lawrence, Ltd. 285 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


. Vol. II. No. 4. March, 1934. (Tokyo) 
Affairs Association of Japan. Taihei Building, 


International Affairs. Vol. XIII. No. 3. 
(London) wa Institute of International 
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